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oiHuntine the tiger is one. of the 
‘favourite: diversions of the Guanches, 
‘@Mative (tribe. of Paraguay, distin: 
geished.by their singular courage and 
The deserts they inhabit are 
infested by wild beasts, among 
the tiger holds the first place ; 
Dat he has a formidable enemy in the 
Geanche, who with his daze, a long 
fopé with a noose, never ‘aie to over- 


tome him. The Guanches are very 
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pwd ‘of riding, and pique themselves 
ged skillin breaking in their steed, 
‘he plains through which they wander 
.an immense quantity of horses 
-_ wild mules. | Mounted on their 
l-teained: coursers, the Guauches 
ton.a troop of wild horses, the dazso 
thrown, and one is caught. The 
-Gaaache, who now dismounts, whirls 
laze round his captive, who 
completely entangled: then, 

Without stirrups or bridle, and merely 

with spurs and. words of command. the 
Suanche masters the impatient animal, 


paws. the ground, and darts 


ig ‘the, rapidity of lightning. 
at his. burden..he stops, 
“a. rolls in the dust, and the 

OL 


Siger Runt tn Paraguay. 





Guanche: rolls along with him’ He 
then darts off again, and, in order te 
terrify his adversary, who still: keeps 
his seat, traverses rocks, clears preai~ 
pices, and swims the: streams; | At 
length, worn out with fatigue, he falls 
and submits tothe bridle. Butit is not 


one country 
brave the same dangers with him, and 
second him in his boldest:attacks, even: 
on the tiger, at the mere sight of which 
almost every: animal tekesito flight. 
To the horse,-iv his: wild! state; the 
appearance of the tiger is -pecullarly 
terrific; yet this noble-enimal is: here 
brought to lookihis foe in the faee, 
and uot to. run away: ventil & certain. 
signal is given. 

When the Guanche goes to hunt the 
tiger, he does not: ‘take the: smallest 
supply of provisions, although he tra- 
verses immense barren plains, be oe 
produce nothing but a few stelks that 
serve for the nourishment of cattle. 

When the Guanche is hu he 

seeks: after a herd of wild 
catches one — with his Jago, and, 
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roar of the tiger soon informs him of 
his prey; he spurs his horse forward 
towards the monster he intends. fora 
victim; when he meets ‘with him he 
gn an:l then a terrible combat en- 


without turning his face from the tiger, 
who: follows him step by step, watch- 
ing fora false movement. The Guan- 
che knows this ; he therefore makes his 
horse rear up; the tiger darts forward, 
and is caught; the horse springs away 
on ‘his::hind legs:with all his power, 
dragging the ferocious beast after him. 
Tite Guanché sometimes turns round, 
and if his azo has only caught the 
neck: of the tiger, he flings a second, 
which: bindsthe legs, and he is now con- 
queror. ‘He now dismounts, arms him- 
self withthe two knives which he car- 
ries’ ia his boots, and sacrifices his 
victiins' ‘Having finished his day's 
work, he returns to Monte Video, sells 
the’ skix of the animal he has killed, 
caresses his horse, and hastens to seck 
new dangers.: 

“ if; 4athe combat with the.tiger, it 
happeis that the /aso has missed, which 
is very seldom the case,'the Guanche 
arms himself with his two knives, and 
defends “himself very courageously, 
The horse sees the danger: of his mas- 
teryand instead of gallopping over, pre- 
sents his. own chest tothe enemy. His 


blood flows, but'fiis eourage never for 
one minute fails him—he knows that his 
master will not forsake him. 

tiger, exhausted by fatigne, ' 
horseman a single moment’s respite, it 
is all over with him: the lazo, whith 
is always ready at the saddle, is again 
Jaid hold of; and for a Guanche twice 
to miss his aim, is almost unexampled,” 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF™ 

_ MR. KEM AGRE np 

The progress of an actor of tal 
from his rise to his setting, isa file, 
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“took place somewhat suddenly 


Lausanne, in Switzerland, on the 
26th ult. was born at Prescot, i 
Lancashire, on the Ist of February, 
1757. Like many other eminent actors, 
he may be said to have been oa 
the stage. At the time of his 

his father, Mr. Roger Kemble,*y 
manager of a company of comedians, . 
who had a regular rou of perform- 
ances in Lancashire, and some ofthe 
neighbouring counties. 
from a play-bilt of that time, that when 
Kemble was only ten years old, he 
played in hig father’s company, & 
Worcester, the part of the Duke of 


York, in the tragedy of King Charles . 


the First. The early part of his eda- 
cation he received in the Roman Catho- 
lic Seminary at Sedgley Park, Stafford- 
shire. He was aftefwards, inthe year 
1770, sent by his father to the Callege 
of Douay, in order that he might: 
qualitied for one of the learned profes- 
sions. Nature, however, had obviously 
“ picked and chosen” hiin from the 
world fora peculiar destination. Even 
at Douay, he had: rendered: h 
remarkable by his recitations of Shak- 
speare; and on his return to 
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he made his appearanee at Wolver- 
hatepton, in the character of Theodosius, 
in The Force of Love, without any ex- 
traordifiary ‘success. “His ‘secénil ap- 
pearance was in ‘Bajazet, in’which he 
da‘stronger impression. “The 
provincial life of an actor presénts lit- 
tle: besides” anxiety) “toll; ‘and’ daéer- 
tainty. Of these, Mr. Kemble was not 
without hi: share. He has often re- 
lated to hts friends ‘the véxation ute felt 
at continued neglect, while. men .of 
stronger ‘lungs, and more boisterous 
nee oe — a 
applause, . At York, he disti ish- 
ed himself by fegttaliany id at Edin- 
poke by. deliy ying an able ecture on 
rofane. oratory... - s, 

however, a Bibtin ‘au ee ten first 


appreciated his. merits. . In: :1782,. he: 


in..that; city.in the charecter 

et, and. in 1783 came eut. in 

the same character at Drury-lane The- 
: His reputation was immediately 


established ; but’ it: was’ not ‘until the’ 


p 1788, ‘that he became the monarch 
‘the stage. In 1787, he married Mrs. 
ereton, daughter of ‘Mr. Hopkins, 


oe ia of Drory-tate Theatre. 
_ This event, which Mr. Kemble, we. 


, never for a moment regretted, 

was accelerated by 4 singular circam- 
Y The’ aaeeree of ‘a nobleman 

is sald to have discovered a strong pas- 


Mr. Kemble, which induced 
‘father to send to him, and after 
‘the’ Circumstance, he observed, 


‘that effectual means were taken to pre- 
ent an union between Mr. Kemble and 
daughter, should they mutually wish 
He then proposed to Mr. K. that 
would relieve him from the duty 

of being a sentinel over his daughter, 
by marrying some other lady, he would 


** Cato’s full. wig,. flowered gown, 
& and ldckered chair.” dyi t Song 
gave way to the crop, the toga, and 
couch, ‘Not wére the improvements in 
the’ scénery Jess remarkable and im- 
portant. ‘The consequence was an 
ensemble Such as had never before been 
seen in any..modern theatre. At the 
close of the Season of 1801, he devoted 
a ‘year to téayvelling abroad, and on his 
return in » he purchased ‘a. sixth 
share of Covent-Garden Theatre, be- 
came ‘manager, and appeared: for the 
first time on those boards:in his favour- 
ite ‘character of Hamlet, on the 24th iof 
September. ‘Here ‘he ‘continued ‘his: 
career with eminent success, both: asa 
manager and a’performer, until 1808, 
when the tremendous fire ‘ broke out 
which destroyed the theatre. 1 2GW 
From this period until the year 1817, 
Mr. Kemble continued to be the pride 
and ornament‘of the British’stage.’ In’ 
the month of March in that year,/he 
took leave of the Edinburgh audienee’s _ 
and on the $8d of June, in the same 
year, he. finally retired from the stage.; 
A magnificent: public. dinner, was.gisen 
to him on the 27th. of.June, at which: 
Lord Holland presided, when he was 
presented with a piece of plate, bearing. 
the following inscription :— wt 
“ To John Philip Kemble, on. his 
retiring from the stage, of which, for 
36 years he has heen the ornament‘and 
pride, which to his learning, taste; and 
genius, was indebted for its present 
state of refinement, and which, under 
his auspices, consecrated to the sup- 
port of the legitimate drama, and more 
particularly to the glory of Shakspeare, 
attained to.a degree of splendour and, 
prosperity before unknown, This Vase, 
from a numerous body of his admirers, 


| him: with 4,000/. but that it .as a mark of théir gratitude and re- 


_ Imist be ‘done within a fortnight. Mr. ; 
~ Kemble'consented, and married’ Mrs.° their Chairman, on the 27th of June, 


; 3 but it is said, the Noble 
Lord did not keep his promise, and that. 


‘Me. Kemble never received a shilling 


In 1788, Mr, Kemble became ma- 
bager of Drury-lane Theatre, in which 
situation he continued, with the ‘ex- 
ception of a short: interval, until the 
year 1801. During this ‘periad, «his 
Conduct in that arduous situation was 
markable for firmness, diligence, in- 
egril Bad talent, His single energy 

plished a complete reform in the 


dle syst m_ of scenic dress and deco- 
Hon. . Maebeth no longer sported an , 
ish General's uniform; men ;of 


0 


no longer figured.in the, 
sses of our own time 3, and, 


pect, was presented by the hands of 


1817.” 

Of Mr. Kemble’s talentiip.an actor 
it is unnecessary:to-.enlarge, since they 
must be well, known: to. most.of,our 
play-going readers: we may, however, 
observe,. that the impressions: he: pro- . 
duced Were. the most vivid. and the 
most pleasing, and that there has Sel-. 
dom lived an actor who left behind him 
recollections more elevated! did poetic 
than John Philip Kemble. «His talents’ 
ranged over a targe field in the drama, 
and yet; extensive as the; list-of tis“ 
characters"was, they were not -suf- 
ficient for, his; ambition; and.he once,, 
had it in’ contemplation to play, Mae-~ 
heath, in, the, Beggars;, Opera. . Fe P 
prepare him jog, this task, he got Inele- 
x2 
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don to give him some lessons in sing- 
ing. Tragedy would not suffice Mr. 
Kemble, and he played the light and 
buoyant character of Charles Surface, 
in the School for Scandal, in defiance 
of the advice of his best friends, until 
rallied out of it by one of them, whe 
observed to him, ‘‘ Mr. Kemble, you 
have long given us Charles’s martyr- 
bias when shall we have his restora- 
tion?” 


The histrionic merits of. Mr. Kem- 
ble.are: so: well estimated in the Ode 
written by the poet Campbell, the ele- 
gant author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
and presented to him at the farewell 
dinner to. which we have alluded, that 
we insert it in the Mirror. The Ode 
was recited at the dinner by Mr. Young, 
and is as follows :-— 


Pride of the British Stage 
x long and last adiew! 
image brought th’ heroic age 
’ Reviv'd to Fancy’s view. 
Like fields refresh’d with dewy light, 
When the sun smiles his last, 


Thy parting presence makes more bright 
Our memory of the past. 


And memory conjures feelings up, 
That wine or music need not swell, 
As high we lift the festal cup, 
To ** Kemble, Fare thee well.” 


His was the spell o’er hearts, 
Which only acting lends— 

The youngest of the Sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 


For ill can Poetry express 
Fall many a tone of thought sublime : 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from Time. 
But, by the mighty Actor brought, 
Tilusion’s wedded triumphs come— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb. 


Time may again revive, 
Bat ne’er efface the eharm ; 

When Cato spoke in him alive, 
Or Hotspur kindled'warm. 


‘What soul was not resign’d entire 
To the deep sorrows of the Moor ? 

What English heart was not on fire, 
With tim at Agincourt ? 


And yet a majesty possess’d 
His transports most impetuous tone, 
And to each passion of his breast 
The Graces gave their zone. 


High were the task—too high, 
Ye conscious bosoms here, 
In words to paint your memory 

Of Kemble and of Lear. 
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But who forgets that white diserowned 


Those bursts of Reason’s half-ex- 
tinguish'd glare, ‘ 
Those tears upon Cordelia’s bosom 


shed, ., n 
In doubt more touching than despair? 
If twas reality he felt— ‘ 
Had Shakspeare’s self amidst you 


., been, 
Friends, he had seen you melt, 
And triumph’d to have seen ! 


And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame, 

When Siddons’s auxiliar power, 
And Sister ‘Magic came. . 


_——~ at the cmc i 

er tragic para: ad grown" 

They were the children of her pride, 
ie columns of her throne. . 


And undivided favour ran feadtas 
From heart to heart in their sp 
plause— 
Save for the gallantry of Man, 
In lovelier Woman’s cause, 


Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust and richly grac’d, 

Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
of Genius and of Taste— 


Taste, like the silent dial’s power, | 
That when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in Heaven. 


= —— and Mee ac 

s mind survey’d the ic y 

And what the Actor could sf i 
The Scholar could presage. 


These were his traits of worth— 

*® And must we lose them now? 

And shall the scene no more shew forth 
His sternly pleasing brow ? 


Alas! the’moral brings a tear— 
*Tis alla ent hour below, 
And we that would detain thee here, 

Ourselves as fleetly go. 


Yet shall our latest age 

This parting scene review— 
Pride of the British Stage 

A long and last adieu ! 


Mr. Kemble was the author of seve- 
ral dramatic pieces, and adapted seve- 
ral others for the stage, but they are 
not likely to add materially to his fame, 
though they contain decisive evidence 
of his learning and good taste. We 
shall now close this memoir of Mr. 
Kemble ‘by presenting our 
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with a correct fee-simile ef bis hand- 
ireitlie’ 





BANKERIANA. 
A PUNNING INVITATION TO DINNER IN 
THE COUNTRY. 

‘ Lombard-street, Feb. 1828. 
If you will give me your company at 
Cash Hall next Tuesday, 1 promise 
that you shall meet two of the greatest 
Raikes in London ; but you must grant 
me your Bond not to get Mello, for 
the thaw has rendered the Brooks dan- 
us, and the melted Snow has so 
the holes, that you may, before 
you can say ‘* Jack Robinson,” find 
é paket in a Pitt much Fuller 
you like. Your safest way will 
ibeto:come by the Milés (leaving the 
Ridge on your left), and along the 
;Brooksbank ; and as you are a great 
“Walker, just Call in at the Wells, as 
oo apere through the Greenwood, and 
e for one of the Hoares (I strong- 
ly suspect there is a Child in that 
neighbourhood) : this will not be Farr 
oat of your road, if you afterwards 
erossthe Marsh at the Smith’s shop, 
about fifty yards beyond the Drum- 
~ mond Arms. You may bring her with 
yal but pray don’t let it be said you 
: it will give me Payne if you 
do any thing which is not Wright. 
Recollect, she is my Ward, therefore 
ee be hiding but look , 
come w ** o’er the Lee ;” 
for Mrs. Jones, my cook, will lose her 
temper if the Frys are spoilt. Al- 
though my Chambers are small, you 
shall have the famous Curries 1 told 
. You of. and Goslings roasted d la Cur- 
tis, which the Alderman says are not 
wortha Grote without Burgess’s sauce. 
Then to follow, a couple of Cocks 
— whe are now ata great 
)» with Maldon Salt ; and, though 
last not least, a Yorkshire pie from 
Halifax. A few Pares from Heygate 
is the only dessert I have to offer you 
at this season; but I forgot to men- 
a you may a ae Parag of 
s or Ha s after your 
eheese, as I always take eare to have 
of Maltby. You can dress at 
the Hall, for there’s a Taylor and a 
Barber close at hand, and my Clurke, 
: ; will be there, can fetch them ; 
| Mor Rogers’ still lame from the kiek 
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he got from the famous Trotter I 
bought at Dizons. Poor fellow, how 
fervently he Praed his limb might be 
spared. Surgeon Perring has been 
most kind and attentive : I shall always 
recommend him when Fverett is in my 
power. There’s not a Whitmore busi- 
ness doing than when you were in 
town. Accounts of the expedition 
to the N. Pole are hourly expect- 
ed at Lioyd’s, Although I think 
ou are not much of a Gillman, 
am sure you are Towgood to refuse 
an extra Gill to its success. I would 
Fanehopeso; for my own part, I would 
gladly ride to the tenth mile Stone on 
the Barnett road, in this dirty wea- 
ther, in 29 minutes by Arnold's chro- 
nometer, to the utter discomfiture of 
Martin’s blacking, to hear,good tid- 
ings from it. So you see Farquhar 
was the successful Chapman for Font- 
hill; but its said, I know not with 
what truth, that both buyer and seller 
are so rich, that its only like taking 
out of Peter's purse to put it into that 
of Paul. The Wiltshire folks think 
Mr. Newcombe might have been satis- 
fied to remain in London like a good 
Denison ; but, in my opinion, it is not 
at all surprising that wealthy men 
should grasp at Morland and Att- 
woods when they Selby auction—espe- 
cially if they Wentworth the money. 
I remain always your's most truly, 
Discount. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Sournals. 


THE BRAHMUN CASTE OF 
HINDOO! 


The whole body of the Hindoos is 
divided into four great tribes, the brah- 
mun, the kshutriya, the vishya, and 
the shoodra. The work of the brah- 
mun is that of offering sacrifices, and 
presiding at the presenting of these of- 
ferings, reading and teaching the veda, 
offering gifts, and receiving presents. 
The work of the kshutriya is thus laid 
down: “ To protect the earth, its cat- 
tle, and brahmuns:”’ that of the vishya 
is, “*to keep cattle, carry on trade, 
lend upon interest, cultivate land, 
&c. To the shoodra is assigned “* the 
work of serving the brahmuns.” 

The law for preserving these orders 
for ever distinct, enjoins, that the 
higher order shall not have the least 
communion with the tribe or tribes be- 
low them, in marriage. in eating, or 
fn any degree of familiar fri ip, 
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on pati of degradation, and loss of all 
earthly connections. ©" -> ** ; 

é whole of the literature ‘of the 
pasty Oe ‘assigned to the first tribe 
exclusively, with all its‘ honotrs and 
emoluments, In this arrangement, the 
actual exceptions to this rule “are all 
contrary to the One and the’spirit of 
the’ Hindoo institutions. Upon the 
shéodra:who shall dare ‘attempt to re- 
quire a knowledge of ledrning of his 
country, the most ‘horrible anathemas 
are poured: for reading the veda ‘a 
shoodra is condemned ‘to have ‘boiling 
oil poured into his throat; for hearing 
it, Into his ears ;'for committing’ it to 
memory, he is to be’ put to death.” 
Miunioo says, ‘‘ Of that king who stu- 
pidly looks ‘on, while a shoodra decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall ‘be em- 
barrassed like a cow in deep mire.” 

. “The effect of these interdictions is, 
that if a brahmun be reading the veda, 
and a shocira happen to come near, 
the degraded wretch stops his ears, or 
runs av Yest'the wrath of the gods 
should fall upott Nim. ; 
Thus all the honours of the country 
‘are ‘confined’ to’ one hereditary class, 
without any regard to wealth, educa- 
tion, or character. But what is worse, 
‘these honours are, as'is seen, connect- 
ed with the degradation and slavery of 
full three-fourths of the population; 
so that while one-fourth is elevated to 
an equality with the gods, and receives 
the honours of deity, the other three- 
fourths are ina more, degraded state 
than the African..slave ;. for, these 
slaves fever drink the water: ia: which 
the slave-holder has washed his feet, 
never céllect the dast which has fallen 
from his feet, and wear it as a charm 
to frighten away disease. 
On our inquiring lately into the truth 
of this latter circumstance, it came, to 
our knowledge that. the dust from the 
feet of a thousand brahmuns, and even 
of a lack. has actually been. collected, 
and drachms of it disposed of, from 
time to time, as a specific against vari- 
ous diseases, There is now living, at 
Calcutta, a spice-seller, named Vish- 
noo-sah, who believes that, by a pinch 
of the dust shaken from the feet. of a 
lack of brahmuns, worn as a charm, 
he was cured of ‘the leprosy; and this 
poor infatuated man comes into the 
street.(at Chitpore) daily, both in the 
forenoon and afternoon, and stands and 
bows in. the most reverential manner 
to every brahmun who passes by him, 
Should a brahmun pass by without re- 
ceiving this honour, he calls out to him, 


and'says, * Oh! Sir, receive Tay $a- 
laam.””. He has now for years paid 
these honours to,this tribe, firmly be- 
lieving that he owes.his deliverance 
from.the most. dreadful. of diseases to 
the virtues jmparted by them to the 
dust:shaken from their feet. Amongst. 
others who have gathered and pre- 
served the dust from the feet of @ lack 
of brahmuns, are-mentioned the names 
ef Gunga Govinde-sjng, and: of Lala- 
baboo his grandsou. The former, pre- 
serving this dust.in..a. large sheet, as 
often as he was visited. by .brahmuns, 
took, them aside, and made them shake 
the aust from their feet, upon this sheet 
for the. good of mankind: Eventhe 
dust collected, from. the feet of. single 
brahmuns is given away in piaches, 


cand. is inclosed in.gold, silver,» aad 


brass, caskets worn, on the body, ait 
carried about.as a, charm against dis- 
eases, evil, spirits, &c.;, When a poor 
Hindoo. leaves. his, house,’ to: proceed” 
on some difficult, business,she. rubs 
little of this. dust on his foreheads aitd, 
if itremain on. his. forehead:till he a- 
rive at the. place ,where this affair is 
to be adjusted, he feels certain:of sue 
cess. row) silupel 

In addition to this mark of. supersti- 
tious devotion: to this tribe; we ‘have 
heard that it is common, six days: after 
the birth of a child, to rub the dust 
from the feet.of the brahmun guests 
upon. the forehead, the breast, «and 
other parts of the child’s body, ass 
security against disease. eset 

It.is further very,common for a shed- 
dra, to solicit a brahmun to dip his feét 
into alittle water, which he brings ina 
cup. forthe purpose, that he: may re 
ceive the benefits insured to the indiv 
dual who.drinks the -water in which: 
brahmun . has, washed his feet. » The 
water must not be. the-water. of the 
Ganges ;, for, that. would ‘be, in the 
brahmun, an act. of disrespect towards 
the sacred stream. . Instead of putting 
his whole foot into the vessel or‘ cup, 
however, the brahmun generally satis- 
fies the shoodra by immersing: only his 
great toe,. Some’ preserve, in the 
house, a quantity of water thus im- 
pregnated with divine virtue, and drink 
of it daily. 

The same abject subjection to this 
tribe of their countrymen is seen 
the article of eating.” To entertain & 
number of brahmuns is an ‘act of trati- 
scendant merit, and to eat their offals 
is equally meritorious. Some villages 
do, not contain a single house’ of brah- 
muns ; and the passage of a brahmua 
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through the village is, therefore, hail- 
ed with the greatest joy, and consider- 
e@.a8 8 most auspicious circumstance. 
One of the richest of the villagers éen- 
fveats ‘hiv: to stay and honour the vil- 
ue permitting them to prepare a 
-gieal for. him. A large quantity of 
arp and other articles, is prepared ; 
@ndafter this sacred guest has eaten 
to perfect satiety, the remainder is 
carefully collected, and a few grains 
gent as an invaluable present to each 


family. 
-- The shoodra is even taught to be- 
vty that, by ‘eating constantly from 
‘the plantain leaves which have been 
» ged at meals by brahmuns, he shell 


me the degradation of continuing a 
* Shoo , ia the next birth, be in- 
F fallibly rn @ brahmun. 


Although the bride and bridegroom 
M@ enjoined to. keep a rigid fast on 
Ah iy ‘of their nuptials, and every 
Kad of aliment is forbidden them, yet 
Wa dbrahmun invite them to eat his 
“ats, the law of the shastra is immedi- 
iy dit with. The same fast 
Hjoined on Mids a father dies ; 
Dat the offals of a brahmun’s meal may 
“Be eaten, and the fast be thus broken 
without blame, 
__ The inferior orders of Hindoos are 
ted from all communion with 
eh other by the law of the caste: 
F Never eat together ; and trans- 
gression herein would involve the loss 
r , and bring upon the offenders 
@egtace and ruin. But should a num- 
ber of shoodras of different orders hap- 
to be at the house of a brahmun, 
they may all eat there as on privileged 
round. Ttus the very laws them- 
selves, laws the violation of which in- 
| a forfeiture of every thing dear 
W the individual, are suspended in the 
‘Presence and at the caprice of those 
upon earth. 
lhoodra may perform, through 


‘0 8 
‘te: Priest, a brahmun, any ceremony 
‘Whatever, without presenting gifts to 
& brahmun. 

Should a brahmun beat a shoodra, 
and should the latter, while enduring 


the’ pain, threaten to complain to the 
magrsi, he is at once pacified by 
). Fepresentation that the brahmun 


® 















in this act, been really conferring 
on him. 


~ 
"It might naturally be supposed that 
such a yoke as thie would i so into- 
le that men could never be kept 
rit; that they would revolt and 
Feject such abominable pretensions as 
e. Let us then survey the massy 
Walls and the iron gratings of this pri- 
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son-houseo the shoodras, and. consi- 
der the interest which the jailors have 
in preventing the escape of any of their 
prisoners. age 

The penalty connected with the Ic 
of caste is the loss of the whole worlc 
The offender is not. only rejected t 
father, mother, brother, sister, end.a' 
that are dear to him, but by all his coun- 
trymen. He in vain looks. throu 
this inhospitable world; nota hut 
open its door to him, and hencefo: 
he can see no more the face of father, 
mother, brother, or sister, or even of 
his wife or children. He must, tear 
from his heart every.tender. tie and re- 
collection, and must hide. his head 
amongst the most degraded outcasts, 
without the least hope of ever again 
seeing the faces of those who gave 
birth. His own father and mother will 
run away at his presence, as from one 
infested by some, deadly distemper. 
Many an individual involved in these 
circumstances, by pis own trespasses, 
or those of his wife, or. some. near.re- 
lative, has abandoned the world, and 
betome a religious, mendicant, or has 
fled to Benares asa place of refuge— 
or has put an end to his existence. 
Others have offered a thousand, two 
thousand, ten thousand, a Jack of ru- 
pees, to be restored to caste, without 
success. Here then is a prison, far 
stronger than any which the. civil, ty- 
rannies of the world have ever erect- 
ed; a prison which immures_ many 
millions of innocent beings. 

We may judge of the interest which 
the brahmuns have in. the continuance 
of the caste, from the following cir- 
cumstances :—After the taxes of Ge- 
vernment and the bare necessities of 
the body have been provided for, al- 
most the whole property of the pro- 
ductive classes comes into the hands 
of the brahmuns. The Hindoo legis- 
lators have united religious ceremonies 
with almost every civil transaction: 
and the performance of these ceremo- 
nies is the exclusive right of the brah- 
muns, and they are ever connected 
with presents and feasts to brahmuns. 
From the Kurmu-Lochun, extracts 
from which have already appeared in 
the Friend of India, it appears that re- 
ligious ceremonies are multiplied to 
an almost boundless extent among the 
Hindoos ; a stronger proof of which 
can scarcely be given than the circum- 
stances which have occurred respecting 
this book. After printing it, the pub- 
lisher finds that the peo le are abso- 
lutely afraid of pure g and perus- 
ing it, beeause the preofs hereby 


| 
| 
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brought before them of their religious 
omissions, are so frightfully numerous. 
The brahmuns, like so many tax-ga- 
therers, present themselves to the poor 
at every turn, and demand at- 
tention to some ceremony, and the ac- 
eustomed fee. They work upon his 
Superstition and his fears ; they urge 
the example of his relations and neigh- 
bours, they threaten ‘some domestic 
@alamity and the horrors of some de- 
graded birth in futurity, untess the ce- 
reinony to which they sunimon his un- 
willing attention be performed. A 
ers knows how profitable it is to 
yemind the shoodra, ‘that “* the brah- 
tuus are the mouths of the Gods.” __ 

in’ Caleutta and its vicinity, multi- 
tudes of brahnruns derive their support 
from trade; but this is not the case in 
the interior: ‘there, almost every brah- 
min derives his support from his pro- 
fession as a priest, from the temple 
lands,’ or from the performance of the 
almost wibstoon’ enon Yanai ye 

d upon on, 
hich there connected with weddings 

‘and fanerals are the most productive. 
Still those which are performed for the 
removal of some evil, or the acquisi- 
tion of some good, are also a highly 
fruitful source of revenue, seeing they 
Spply to every object of hepe and fear 
w belongs to the life of an indolent, 
eovetous, and superstitious people. 
For instance, one man has a religious 
‘eeremony performed that such a plan 
may succeed ; another that such a spe- 
eulation may be profitable; another 
that such an evil may be removed ; 
and thus the superstitious terrors, the 
eupidity, and the easily excited hopes 
of this people are constantly throwing 
them at the.feetof the brahmun, who, 
like the vulture, is ever on the scent 
for his prey. To gain a cause in a 
court of justice, to obtain service, to 
remove sickness, and on numerous oc- 
easions of a similar naiure, the brah- 
mun is called to move the gods in fa- 
vour of the person who presents the 
fee. In short, the Hindoo never thinks 

of putting his shoulders to the work 
of removing the ten thousand real and 
imaginary ills of life—if a straw lie in 
his way, ee calls the brahmun and en- 
treats him to come with his enchant- 
ments to remove it. 

A wedding, or a shraddhe, affords a 
fine opportunity for these sons of ra- 
pacity ; and they are out on the scent 
after these things with all the eager- 
wess, and sometimes with all the cla- 
mour and noise of the jackal. When 
a person is ill, and there are little 
hopes of recovery, the brahmuns who 
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expect to be invited to the feast accom. 
panying the ceremonies after death, be- 
xin to.calculate the expenses attending 
the feast, and often pass jokes,on the 
person whose mother perhaps is in the 
agonies of death. A case is within 
collection, when the mother of a voidy 
was very ill, and continued in this s 
many weeks. A.brahmun, addressing 
the Son of this old woman, and lament. 
ing that she lingered so long, said, 
** These voidya females never die” 
Thus the brahmuns, like so many yul- 


tures ready to pounce upon their . 
wait wit impatience the parture of — 
the soul from tlfe body. . On these g 


easions, a thousand brahmuns at 
are sometimes feasted, and carry.a' 
as presents bedsteads, horses, bos 
eows, palankeen§, gold, silver, 1 
brass utensils, silks, shawls, - bros 
cloth, garments, | Fr 
as‘much as’ two or three thousand n 
pees a B 
‘Io cash and food. bs beg a brehm 
is ho. etiployment a8 9, priest,_ 
Tives ott the commonly and 


he goes he finds the houses, and shops, 
and purses of the people open to. hin 


as a privilégéd pensionér, — tke 

As the guardians of the. caste, there- 
fore, we may naturally suppose that 
the brahmuns are ever vigitaut + and 
though there are no officers among 
them) whose express duty it is to beg 
delinquents to punishment, yet there, 
vigilance enough in the whale body on 
this head: and the prisoners are $0 
completely within their power, and the 
men. of property So ready to throw ih 
the whole weight of their influence to 
enforce revercnce. to the’ priests, that 
he must be a bold shoodra who shall 
elaim the right to think .and act for 
hims: If.“ When even a brahmun of- 
fends against this law, the honour of 
the caste, and the dread of pollution 
and ruin; rouse all his relatives against 
him, who are obliged to abandon him. 
unless a powerful bribe to those at the 
head of this division, of , the. tribe, be- 
comes efficacious. 

Thus the whole frame of Hindoo so- 
ciety is anti-social; and this afflicted 
people are placed under a regular sys- 
tem @f, organized oppression, ‘extend- 
ing efen to the minutest domestic ar- 
rangement, interfering with every part 
of that’intimate and endeared inter- 
course which can form the only solace 
of human society, and subjecting every 
thing sacred in hospitality, in friend- 
ship, and family connections, to thecu- 
pidity, the intrusion, the despotie”es- 
price of a wretched inquisitor: ‘** 

Friend of Inéia, No. V. 







&c.. &c. Somet a 


re given.to the brahmuns merely" 
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4: Anxious to give the earliest account 
Wf every new very connected with 
‘he arts, we this week present our rea- 
ders with an additional engraving—a 
ft of a New Carriage invented by 
‘Mr. Bitch, an eminent coachmakér, of 
‘Great Queen-street. This new vehicle, 
fo'which the very appropriate name of 
é'Prorean has deen given, is now 
'® great attraction to the fashionable 
‘World, where its variety of appearance 
and elegance, under all its forms, ex- 
dite universal admiration. 
° Phe original form of the Protean is 
that of a phaeton, from which it can 
be transformed in a short time, and 
“With very, little trouble, into five other 
§ , all of different shapes, and 
9 in aceommodation to their respec- 


; The great advantages arising from 
thisinvention are as follow: First, that 
8 Protean is a perfect driving phae- 
; With a seat for two servants be- 
hidd secondly, a cabriolet to be driven 
by the coachman, the main body being 
Yehind; and'the steps always: remain- 
fng,’ that the persons behind or before 
ean get out without assistance, ‘and the 
‘or geutlemen can always be shel- 
fan See the wet. . ~ 
~ A gentleman possessing such a phae- 
ton would not like to use it every 
‘Oceasion, therefore, if he pleases, it 
san, by the most simple means, be ren- 


dered a curricle witha head: but'if' it 
be fine weather, and‘a head be consi- 
dered unnecessary, it may be lightened 
by a simple change; and by substitat- 
ing shafts for a pole,"mayf have'a gig 

ehosen a 


with a head; but if ‘without 
head, it makés one of theplightest and 
most complete’dennets ever seen. 

Such is the lightness and bi- 
lity of the construction, that'this ‘kind 
of talismanic? transformation may be 
effected in a few ee by — i 
persons, altogether in 
the art. The machinery wheel is highly 
finished, and displays characteristic 
airiness and elegance. 





ANECDOTES OF DOMESTIC 
LIFE. 


Filial, Piety —-The great law ‘of 
nature has implanted in every human 
breast, a disposition to love and revere 
those to whom we have been’ taught 
from our earliest infancy, to look up 
for every comfort, convenience,’ and 
pleasure in life. While we remain in 
a state of dependence on them, this im- 
pression continues in its full force ; but 
certain it is, that it has a tendency to 
wear off, as we become masters:of our- 
selves; and hence the propriety of 
those laws by which, in the institutions 
of different nations, it has been attempt- 
ed to guard against a degeneracy inte 
filial ingratitude and-disebedienee. 
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“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” 
the command of the to a 
on. * 


turned: out. of their posts, especially 
those. in the town where he lived, 
ha been so negligent in their in- 

ons ; and.al] the neighbours are 


punishments, to put.a 
edness of the criminal, before it arrived 
at. such flagi 


usand pieces, burn his 
bones, raze the house in which he lived, 
as well as that stand near 


supposing..that there must be some 
hepsi depra 


‘ ity of. manners in a 
commonly to which such a monster 


The filial duty is the same with the 
prince, the peasant in China ; and 
the Emperor, every New Year's Day, 
pers a particular homage to his mother, 
in the palace, at which ceremony all 
the great officers of the state assist. 

Persians, according to Hero- 
dotus, held the crime of domestic rebel- 
lion, in -riearly as much detestation as 


ip with. 
3 soo a_ viper, .and ap. ape, - 


. fied, than, in the 
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the Chinese, but they treated it after a 
manper. They looked on 


re renne 
_the striking or slaying of a father, as 
an 7 offence; end w in. 


accident of the kind spene R 


the defender not be the- 















d_ provided: 
d that be 


a! ae 
a 
thrown ong to the 


It is a.great stain on the character of 
the. more recent, ages of the . world, 
that.the crime should ever have. be- 
be rine Fane eepwrzence yet 
not rhaps, haye the ways. 
God to man. been more signally Tusth 
ishment which hes 
soover or later followed all deviations 
from filial love and duty. So proverbial 
any_perteaarHctaton of the face 
any r illustration, of the 


similar,, is of less notoriety. - In, the 
477th. year before the C 
ane took place of Mount Etna, 
and the inhabitants of its vicinity were 
in the most imminent. danger. Every 
one hastened to load. himself with what 
he valued most, and to fly from the spot. 
One aged couple alone, were too old 

Providence 








Solon, the wise 
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ve 
the 


prairie ite 


perarius partakes ex- 
poet thé marvellous; but 
m thare is no “apes ely md I 
t has enough of goot ing in 
o please the ‘reader: ** ‘It.is an ad- 
thing,” be says, “* that God, 
of this piety, though in 

a for the 


r monu- 
‘of all antiquity that ‘the 


he 
and the fire wasting and proliing 


witness 


Miled” afte: s,’ by 
“ Field of the Pious.’ 
p mondas, the Theban general, 


posterity,’ the 


ng asked what was the most les 
sam thing that had happened to him in 


ourse of his whole life, replied, 
he remembered nothing more 
t than that he had achieved the 













never been reconciled to her,”— 
} audience seemed Strack with sur- 
at'such a declaration from one 

s famed for his attachment to 
her, ** No,”’ continued Atticus, 
for'in ‘fll that time there never’ hap- 
p the least jar betwixt us, that 
needed reconciliation.” 

“The ‘gallant’ Sertorius, though fond 
fe ry life, and though in‘a situ- 

Hoti‘as ‘general in Spain, which’ pro- 

f him a noble harvest of laurels, 
iieited permission from the senate, to 
ri home, that he might once more 
society of his mother. Before 
hid receive an answer to this ap- 

h, Hews was brought to him that 
‘was ho more. ‘Sertorius 
t dings, that 
hut himself up in his tent for seven 

daring all which time, be lay on 
i tid, lamenting, and would not 
uffer even his most familiar friends to 
break in upon his sorrow. 

‘The first gilded statue that ever was 
¢rected, either in Rome, or in any part 
of Raly, was one by a son tothe honour 
of'a r; by M. Acilius’Glabrio, a 
t, in'niemory of the triumph which 
her had achieved over Antiochus, 


good D was then to throw over 
; fresh verdure, ‘and 


S18 
at the straits of 


Thorson ye It, 
erected the See ety. wnt 
When our Edward’ the First was 
the Holy Land, hé' received.’ suéces- 
sively, the news of the death of iis only 


danger. son, and of his father, Henry the Th 


He took the first loss resignedly ; but 
on the second, hé'was quite comfort- 
cS isi ats es 
ing of Sicily, ed his surprise 
at "{his” difference. ‘Edward 
‘€ God may send me more sons ; but the 
* Singular Marriage Ceremony.” 
war Marriage. ‘emony.-— 
ght ce ght to 
tom prevails at their w a 
the dinner is over, thé bride and all the 
yests rise from the table ;“‘she has 
‘the ‘roof of the 
bridegroom's house, a cake, called 
kolarh, made of coarse dough. The 
higher she throws it, the happier, ac- 
cording to their notion, the mion will 
make a good housewife; and as the 
houses are very low, and the cake a8 
hard as a stone, the bride seldom fall 
in ensuring the lucky omen. Two 
attend the bride, and are expected to 


berg her with new shoes and stock- 
‘them on till 


ngs : she does’ not 
after her dance, and gives two or three 
old handkerchiefs in return. : 

Melancholy: Mistakes.— A few years 
ago, a fire took place in ifn arse in 
in some houses principally occupied by 
lodgers. So rapid were the flames, that 
it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
pperats hanger Aung be rescued. 

poor woman, a large family, 
who had just escaped, was kneeling, 
with her children around her, to return 
God thanks for their preservation, when 
she found that ‘her' youngest child, an 
infant, was still‘missing. With a cou- 
rage and desperation which maternal 
affection, heightened by despair, alone 
could have prompted, she flew, half 
naked as she was, up the blazing stair- 
case, flew into the room, snatched the- 
= riers ~~ Fray and hp it o 
triumph to ly group; a triumph,. 
alas 1 short-lived, for the Pail wae hs 
her own: Misléd by the smoke which 
filled the: building, she had entered a 
wrong apartment, and the 
child of one of her neighbours, instead 
of her own. ‘She hastened back, but 
by this time the whole building had: 
fallén in, when she sunk senseless on 
the ground, and died ina few hours, 

A somewhat similar, though not se: 
distressing, an event, occurred during 
the rejoicings at Paris, on the marriage 
festivities of the Dauphin, afterwards 
the unfortunate Louis: XVI. In the 








One man, of the pame of Pierre 
Debois, who went to see the promised 
amusements, took ‘with him. a.-young 
woman, to whom he was next. day to 
have been married. When the. dis- 
aster of the scaffolds caused every per- 
son to seek his safety. in. liate 
escape, Pierre and his mistress hastened 
from the fatal scene, and being strong 
and athletic, he was enabled for some 
time.to protect her from, the most im- 
mediate pressure of the crowd; bat 
the. danger and the terror increased, 
and she exclaimed, “ Oh ! Iam falling, 
I can go no farther.” ‘* Courage!” 
eried the lover, ‘I can still save thee, 
éf thou wilt but get upon my shoulders.’” 
He soon found that his shoulders had 
received their burthen, and animated 
by new courage, he forced his way 
through the crowd, and reaching @ 
place of safety, he set down his pre- 


cious burden, expecting, in the smile 
‘that ‘would d greet hin, an.ample recom- 
pense for all his toil. Half intoxicated 
with joy at his having rescued his be- 
loved, he turned round to receiye her 
embrace, when, alas! he found that jt 
was a different person, who had taken 
advantage of his recommendation, and 
that his own Henrietta had been left to 
perish in the crowd. 


PETER PINDARICS; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
No. IV. 
THE FARMER AND THE COUN- 
SELLOR. 

A Counsel in the Common Pleas, ‘ 
Who was esteem’d a mighty wit, 
Upon the strength of a chance hit 

Amid a thousand flippancies, 

ann balivie com rg beating, 

n g, bantering, brow- , 
Ridiculing and maltreating, 

Women or other timid folks, 

Ina late cause resolved to hoax 

A clownish Yorkshire farmer—one, 
Who by his uncouth look and gait, 
Appear’d expressly meant by Fate 

For being quizz’d and play’d upon. 

So having tipp’d the wink to those 
In the back rows, 

Who kept their laughter bottled down 

“Until our wag should draw the cork, 

He smiled jocosely on the clown, 
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a Well” Feri ahs SO macull, ‘how’ 'gs 
ell,. er . i, 

wa WEE I as ag 

S ty.sir, a8 they do wi’ you, 

But on oat logs, oad of two 

“Officer !” cried the legal elf, = * 

himéelf, 


This genius of the clods, when I... »,; 
On circuit was at York residing. {, 
Now, Farmer, do for once true,, 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell: me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever, 
Are there as many fools as ever 
In the West Riding 2” 
‘s'Why no, sir, no; we've got om 
oat share, A ea. 
not so many as when you were 
there.” 





The Movelist. 
‘No. XVI, * 


THE VICAR AND THE SOLDIER, 

A French soldiér had obtained leave 

> See his friends. One evening he wa 
trudging along with his knapsack ob 
his back, rich in honour and courage, 
but with a pocket of the lightest ; not- 
withstanding which he. sung his old 
songs with that heart of gaiety and 
ease, which, under the most penurious 
circumstances,is peculiar to his thought- 
ess countrymen. 

Tn this merry mood he met a clergy- 
man, whom he soon conjectured to be 
the vicar of some village, and 
he instantly conceived, moreover, to 
be agood man. Nor was he mistaken: 
there was an air of benignity in this 
clergyman that bespoke an excellent 
heart ; and a careless frankness in our 
honest soldier that prepossessed one in 
favour of him. The conversation 
turned at first on the military profes- 
sion; and the good vicar was delighted 
to see, the animation and loyalty which 
appeared in every gesture ands 
of the gallant veteran. At length on 
the point of parting the soldier said, 
‘* How happy is your reverence! You 
do not seem to be herpes while I—I 
am absolutely choaked ; I have travel- 
led so many miles to wr ae If your 
way lies through my village I will give 
you some refreshment. I have some 
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igerabe good rine : and there to the 
i yeyond those » iS my. snu 
‘ ge." Thank you. in 


parsona, -* Thank y 
your civilities ; ig Iam Ge oky to 
, s.contrary » - mast atm 
mey’s,. end as eon as po ible. 
ver, I will not conceal it,-some 
wine would rejoice my eyes ex- 
ingly. And why should U be a- 
hamed to confess it? Youseem to be 
a.worthy clergyman: our pay is so 
or! Ah! please your reverence, 
ing would make me.as rich as 










giviear, smiling, put the shilling 
his hands, re, my honest 
lend, I give it'with pleasure ; drink 
health with it."—‘‘ Heaven bless 
ur reverence... Adieu, sir, 
t, and a thousand thousand thanks.” 
then parted, the grateful soldier 

continually repeating “Oh! what a 

good clergyman! whata good clergy- 

is this!” : 

The vicar, on his part, felt the most 
ble pleasure in this adventure. 
admired the blunt frankness, and 

apparent sensibility ofthe soldier ; and, 

ona sudden, he took the resolution to 
rejoin him: ‘“ Comrade,” said he, as 
he came near him, ‘ returii me that 
ig.” —"* What! your reverence, 
}you repent of having made.a Foor 
happy? But here it is—I did not 

extort it.’ The vicar received it, and. 
giving him a crown-piece in its stead, 

“TL beg your pardon,” said he, “ this 
: was not worth having; [ have 
tht better of it.”,—‘* A crown, 

yourreverence! A crown! Do you 

mean to tempt ne? I assure you that 
shilling was sufficient.”’—* But it was 
not sufficient for me,’’ replied the good 
natured viear : ‘‘ pray accept this trifle, 
ind you will greatly oblige me.”” 

 Phey once more—and the sol- 
dier, after travelling a long time, 

‘perceived that the village where he 
proposed to lodge that night, was 

still so very distant that, after all, it 

would be mach better to turn towards 
that which the vicar had pointed out, 
and take up his quarters there. 
Accordingly he entered the village, 
d attentive at this moment to eco- 
tomy, he entered a wretched alehouse. 

“ Comrade,”’ said he, ‘‘ bring me a 

of wine, and hark ye, let it be 

é best: I am. intolerably thirsty.” 

The landlord p!aced him at the same 
table where three honest peasants were 
conversing with great volubility. ‘* Sit 
down here,” said one of the peasants, 

; foe will not be too much: we love 

font fmén of your cloth; they serve 


good believe it, we a’n'thad 


$7 
the king and fight for us.” "Phen taré- 
ing.to his companions, “‘ I ‘tell thee, 


Claude, he is the jewel.of men ! Did’ 
you observe with what. on 
he judged in that there affair of 
Matthew ?”—“ Ah} said C P, 
‘* he’s one that does as‘he says, and so 
I gets his sermons almost by heart.”—_ 
“My good. friends,”’ interrupted’ the 
soldier, tossing off a large banpes, of 
wine, “* you + praising. Some honest: 
fellow: may, I know who he is'?”— 
“Mr. Officer, it is our vicar.”-—“* Your 
vicar! | Here, boy, bring me dnother, 
pint. Your vicar—andall that you say 
is true?”"— True! why we ant ' 
said half enough. There is n't his fel- 
low on earth. ye, would. you. 
a single law 
suit since he has been in the parish! 
He is the best creature in the world,” 
—‘* My good friends,” said the soldier, 
and. he related to them how good the 
vicar had been to him—“ Had you but 
seen him,” said he, “ turn back to give 
me a.crown. Here itis. I won't carry 
it away. Comrades, we will sup one 
gether on condition we all drink 
health.”” 

He instantly ordered the landlord to 
spread supper on the table, and the 
conversation continued; ‘‘ Hark ye, 
my friends, I have just thought of tt: 
I cannot. leave this place wi hav- 
ing visited my good vicar. I have not 
thanked him enough. But it is now 
late: I shall sleep here to-night ¢ and 


to-morrow morning early I will go. and 
see him.”’ 
“ And why not this evening, Mr. 


Soldier? The visits of such brave 
fellows as you are always acceptable. 
I'll answer for it he will give you both 
supper and lodging with all his soul. 
Poor man! he has some rascals of ne- 
phews that torment him, and who are 
for getting whatever they can from 
him.” —* They torment him! Let 
him turn them over to me: I’d mana 
them. I'll go then this instant to ‘he 
good vicar: but I scarce know my 
way.’"—The three peasants, with one 
voice, offered to. be his guides; the 
reckoning was discharged, and they 
all set out. 

They arrived at the door of the par- 
sonage-house: they knocked, and they 
knocked again. No answer.was re- 
turned: not the slightest noise was 
heard. ‘ What,” said one of the péa- 
sants, ‘‘ what can be the meaning of 
this? Idon’t half like it.” They now 
knocked with greater violence ; but all 
was still silent, and even the great dog 
was not heard to bark. Their fears 
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increased... “This is. very singular: 
he ig always at honie at this hour: we 
must absolutely make somebody hear.’”' 
— “They alt OBER it, my friends. 1 
khow an excellent way to enter: we 
mast burst open the door.” | The sol- 
dier Instantly applied to this work: the. 
door soon yielded to his efforts : he en- 
tered first : ‘with what an object'was he 
struck !—a man hans ing upou a beam; 
he ran'to him: ‘he. recollected the good 
vieahs & ‘was gcc to express 


i pleas: He parceled seing flys 
‘cal 3 
oro ht ais ly ‘cat vavtvot his 


wounding one of them’; and he brought 
them below. The poor vicar was by’ 


livérer,toleave him, ‘‘ My gratitude,” 
says. he, “is inexpressible, you are 
my.friend, my, telation, my son. 
whole life is yours: you have rescued me 
from death ; and we will never part.” 
The good man hastened to purchase 
the discharge of the worthy. soldier; 
and they. ever after lived together. 
The vicar never recollected his happy 
meeting with him without adoring the 
superintending ,Providence of God; 
and the soldier, released from the hard 
fare of a ‘military life, had the satis- 
faction of seeing a thousand good ac- 
tions, that’ endcared to him still more 
and more the best of men, the virtuous 
vicar of * *.* *, Ww.w. 





* A troop of horse, ‘that patrole the 
country in France, to apprehend rob- 
bers, &c. 


Miscellanies, 


“ANECDOTE. OF ‘BISHOP | 
4  HOADLY. 
Dr, Headly, when’ Bishop of Wit- 
a nae ie treme 
if 3.0 — 
these: it was at the time w en ty 
required the signatare . of of 
or Meinber 0 Parli ce a 
mainder of the sheet of papér was at 
the disposal of the persom pos 


‘r bye 
French name, for the nefarious purpose 
of writing over it, ** a promissory note 
for’ 10,0002. ‘in his dwn favour.” Tie 


and on his requesting it, it was 
willingly put to his ‘ Ai 





MINIATURE WATCH. . 
In 1764, a miniature watch of the most 
curious construction, ‘was’ ite 
his late Majesty, by the maker, Mr. 


My Arnold, an eminent artist, who resided 


for many years in Devereux-coutt, 
Strand. : 

The size of this ingenious piece of 
mechanism, was something less than a 
silver twopence ; it contained 190 dif- 
ferent parts, and it altogether weighed 
no more than five penny weights, seven 
grains, and three-fourths, 

The great wheel and fuzee, 2 grains 
and 3—second wheel and pinion, 2 of a 
grain—barreland main spring, 3 grains 
and 4—third wheel and pinion, 1-9th of 
a grain--fourth wheel and pinion, 1-10th 
of a grain—cylinder wheel and pinion, 
1-16th of a grain—balance,. pendulum, 
cylinder, spring, and colet #ds ofa grain 
--the pendulum spring, 3-100th ofa grain 


2y 
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ei 


st 





Ce a a: ee a: 
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she chain, 
spring, ual 3—great, aggre rea 


second wheel and 
ee ra eel and 
ir17t 


oa ere gpl 

mo sre teeta raja 

: aes = 
oO 


—the all-for- 


grin dial: plate, 
.. 8 grains Perks 
one “4 and 
COMFORTS 0 “AN? NN. 
Bertie oes 
_ play’d 
foe birt of ° Bear, that a tavern 
psald I 0 cask of diewine'er 
-made, ae 


“(Phe man that was thirsty night wish 
j t ihe for | it here. 
Dts noon, and in mud puddles scat- 
tered around, 
hg ee repos’d the voluptuous 
‘Beary leat was at rest, and I heardnot 


flare the Innkeeper flogging a mis- 
chievous dog. 


ey here tn this little lone spot, I ex- 
~ With a pipe in my mouth, and a drop 
“.. iamy eye 

With & cask of good liquor, old rye 
coffee nam’ 

Mow blest could [live, and howcalm 
could [ lie ; 

ba fs yon oak, where an old 

“His glass of 1 gin toddy, how sweet 
to recline, 

And to know that the liquor I rais‘d to 


my lips, 
Had never been tasted by any but 
mine. 






Sag 


oy 
* 
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ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Hagamore, of Cats- 

; Leicestershire, was a very sin- 
gular character, He died the Ist of 
lanuary, 1776, possessed of the fol- 
lowing effects, viz. .700/. per annum, 
vand 10002. in money. which, as he died 
‘intestate, fell to a ticketeporter in Lon- 
‘don. “He kept one servant of each sex, 
whom he locked up every night. His 
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the motion §8 d 


slo 


lastemployment of an evening was to 
gO round ‘his. premises,..let his 
dogs, and. fire se ome He bo ve 
ue as hy ta 

t out servants; the, dogs fawned 
upon: him suddenly, and. threw him 
a pond, where he was found dead. 
His servants heard his call for assist- 
ance, ‘but being locked up, they could 


- notlend himany, He had 30 gowns 


and 'cassocks, ‘100 ‘pair of breeches, 
100 pair of boots, ko: pair of shoes; 
80 wigs, yet always wore his'own hair, 
logs, 80 w. veel age Beers 80 





The Gatherer. 5 
“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s’stuff.”—Wotton. |’ 

Cone ror THe Astuua,—Wm. Mas- 
ters, . whodied in March, 1799, was 
a colone “under the old Duke'of ‘Cam- 
berland ; are Het in offie “* the engage- 
ments was 8 the lungs bys 
musket ball, which or gern panna 
of a violentasthma, The Duke. used 
to say, wher any of his officersiabour- 
ed under that disorder, that they must 
get shot through the lungs like Mas- 
ters. 





THE DISTINCTION, 
Ata apron ened. by chance there were 
two lads 
Of the same name, but boasting diff’- 
rent dads. j 
One’s re kept a tavern, fam’d for 
cheer, 
The other’s was ’yclep'd an auctioneer: 
Mistakes to end, their school-fellows 


so know wing, 
Cail’d ‘the one, quaintly, 


coming, 
other going. 
EPIGRAM. 
Dick, ~— “es when cross. sick 
swore, 


That ore se breathed, he ‘never 
would drink more ; 
Dick — iPey grows, “nor perjured 


Himself, _- says, he breathes not 
whilst he drinks. 


_——_ 
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increased... ‘¢:This js, very singular: 
he iq always Je ot Hosta ot at this th we 
must absolu fer 
— They. weal open ray my y telends 
Kia an excellé gy hag ee: ‘ye 


burst ‘0 
dier fastantly applied to og ey work's ithe 
door soon yielded to his efforts : he en-- 
tered first : ‘with rh an object’ te he 
ick ta man hag upon a beam; 
area to him: baler realidad the good 
tsa it ‘was ble to o ress 
katte? te sare dived bar 6 ass 
es se ge cat, the 
ds isi 3 herev say him,’ 
vias sane ise,” said wi = ~~ 
“t ‘door ; take: cata. of tie 


ead UL oe dunce the ae Sie oe 
ave treate in ¢ ” v 
et uce bihel | be eects ans 


info the vicar’s apartment, and he 
there found three Watches endeayour- 
ing to ‘conceal bir gh Finding 
themselves discovered, they took the 
resolation to fall upon the soldier, with 
rs in their hands, “'Wretches,” 

‘he, utidaunted by t humbers, “and 

is it thus Ri a have treated the. good 
vicar Pe ith these’ words he lost no 
time : he killed one of the assassins: 
ut s seized the two others, after severely 
vem | one ue ange sand he brought 
thom low. r vicar was ‘by’ 
this time eves ** My nephews!” 
he exclaimed, *‘and oh, my good de- 
liverer 1+ Your ‘nephews! ‘The 
monstérs! I will instantly deliver them 
over to “marechaussée*.”* In vain. 
the forgiving uncle implored compas- 
sion on his guilty nephews: the whole 
village had now gathered to the spot; 
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“ANECDOTE 0 OF ‘BISHOP 


pee he iat Ne tee: te 
the loss. o —_ 
Te caumatances i. the | br A 
these: See te teat 
re niteg the's re. 
pr Member 0 Eo ites inane 
mainder of the sted dpér was at 
the ‘disposal of the eal i, 
ot frankly and re ey ly was’ stem 
° made, that pnaen 
often wri write’ this signature. ‘In'’the 
* stance of which I am speaking, a 1 Pa 
had been obts ned of the Bishop a 





of writing over it, “ a pro cmisvery teed 
for 10,0002. in hi aed favour.”” The 
Bishop, on the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such a claim on him, knew 
it to be a forgery, and took legal 
measures to defend himself it. 
To do this, he wished to see the note, 
and on his requesting it, it was 
willingly put into his. hands, to 

jarance on honourable reliance on 
tie ‘returning it; but, as ted 

him, in reality, to ¢ him. 

a brace the Opportuaity. eae 
His Lordship, aware of ‘this, 
by falling into the trap, ie Soa 
destroy, the existing proo of its being 
a forgery, contented himself by taking 
a fac-simile copy of it, and returned it, 
whereby he was enabled to ‘prove his 


the: were delivered over tothe fact, and refute the claim. 


hands of justice, and ‘suffered’ the pu- 
nishment due to their atrocious crime. 
The vicar would not permit his de- 
livérer. to leave him, ‘* My gratitude,” 
says. he, “is inexpressible, you are 
my.friend,. my, telation, my son. My 
whole life is yours: you have rescued me 
from death ; and we Ale never part.” 
The good man hastened to purchase 
the discharge of the worthy . soldier ; 
and they ever after lived together. 
The vicar never recollected his happy 
meeting with him without ‘adoring the 
superintending ,Providence of God; 
and the soldier, released from the hard 


fare of a ‘military life, had the satis- 


faction of seeing a thousand good ac- 
tions, that’ endcared to him still more 
and more the best of men, the virtuous 
vicar of * *.* *, Ww.w. 





*A troop of horse, that patrole the 
Fat ong ‘fn France, to apprehend rob- 
ers, 


MINIATURE’ WATCH: 

In 1764, a miniature watch ofthe most 
curious construction, ‘was ae ke 
his late Majesty, by the niaker, 
Arnold, an eminent artist, who resided 
for many years in Devereux-court, 
Strand. 

‘The size of this ingenious piece of 
mechanism, was something less than a 
silver twopence ; it contained 120 dif- 
ferent parts, and it altogether weighed 
no more than five penoy weights, seven 
grains, and three-fourths. 

The great wheel and fuzee, 2 grains 
and 3—second wheel and pinion, 3 of a 
grain—barreland main spring, 3 grains 
and 4—third wheel dnd pinion, 1-9th of 
a grain--fourth wheel and pinion, 1-10th 
of a grain—cylinder wheel and pinion, 
1-16th of a grain—balance,. pendulum, 
cylinder, spring, and colet ds ofa grain 
-ethe pendulum spring, 3-100th ofa grain 
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-the chain, $.egrain—berreland main- last employment of an e 
spring, cima great wheel and Found his pote ay "ret oes his 
rotchet, . 4, in—second wheel and » and. fire began He ‘lost. his 
pinion,,1-7thof a rinlid pool any life.as follows: Going one. ig to 
nialan, de fagrain—fourth wheelend let out his servants; the,dogs fawned 
Agrain—fy-w iad upon him suddenly, and threw him into 
vA tath, a, grain—fy- i on a pond, where he was found dead. 
ofa gralt 1—hour hammer, raja“ His yervents heard his call for assist- 
quarter, hammer 3g K.¢ auce, ‘but being locked up,’ they could 
n grain peas hinvan 00 Fa had 30 gowns 


_ and.pulley, 1 and §—quarter auc 
qn te CT or pom 





fo abit rte Bear, that a'tavarn 

mid it's cask of good alewae o'r 

made, 

edhe oman that was thirsty might wish 

Bens th 

"Ih tas noon and in mud puddles scat- 

hn 7 em: repos’d the voluptuous 
leaf was at rest, and I heard not 


gene the Inakeeper flogging 8 mis- 
chievous dog. 


Pat here in this little lone spot, I ex- 
» With « pipe in my mouth, and a drop 
in my eye ; 
With a cask of good liquor, old rye 
coffee nam’d, 
Blow blest could Ilive, and how calm 
ss could f lie ; 
Byphe poet site yonoak, where an old 
“\His glass of fgin toddy, how sweet 
to recline 
And to know that the liquor I rais‘d to 


my lips, 
Had. never been tasted by any but 


ri 


+) ECCENTRIC CHARACTER, 
The Rev. Mr. Hagamore, of Cats- 
Leicestershire, was a very sin- 
character. He died the Ist of 
ool 1776, possessed of the fol- 
lowing viz..7001, per annum, 
»and 10002, in money, which, as he died 
Intestate, fell to a ticket-porter in Lon- 
‘He kept one servant of each sex, 
whom he locked up every night. His 
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The Gatherer. 


“Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s’stuff.”— Wotton. : |’ 


Cone ror THe AstHma,—Wm. Mas- 
ters, . whodied in March, 1790, was 
a colone "under the old Duke ‘of ‘Cam- 
berland ; and in one of the 
ments was shot through the lungs b: 
musket ball, — ; 


to say, whew any of 

ed under that disorder, that they 
get shot through the lungs. like 
ters. 








THE DISTINCTION. 
Ata public school, by chance there were 


two lads 

Of the same name, but boasting diff’- 
rent dads. 

One’s father kept a tavern, fam’d for 
cheer, 

The other’s was ’yclep'd an auctioneer: 

Mistakes to end, their school-fellows 

so knowing, 

Call’d the one, quaintly, coming, 

t’ather going. 
EPIGRAM. 

Dick, often drunk, when cross. sick 
gravely swore, 

That while: he breathed, he never 


would drink more 3 
Dick ee tipsy grows, nor perjured 


Himself, 0 says, he breathes ot 
whilst he drinks, 


—_— 





pen Propveridits or Awr 
y bell in"Linecoln’ ‘Cathedral, 


sa *anes San OUT hale four hewacd 
- twenty-four gallons, ate meabare. 


aioe the curiosities of. ‘Strasburg 
eathedral, are twe: large bells, .one,of 
which is. brass, and wei; > TONS 
the. other ‘is. of )silver,,and manidta 
weigh above two.tons,...:, 
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ing bend, 
To iporenge that wealth he wants the . 


‘Poor Shier de nde his whole contrivance 
‘To’ spend that wealth “he ‘wants the 
How happy yee appear to each his 
Had Gripe: his humour, or he Gripe’s 


estate! 
re ad: and Fortune, blend them, if 


And wfe two vo wretches, make one happy : 


man, 
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‘Quoth Tom, to’ his ‘tenant, come pay _ 


me my rent, 
“For'l’m‘quité aground, and my money 
all spent.” 


‘ndeed, ee he, as he heavily 


sigh’d, 
“ast please to wait till the rise of ‘the 
le. 
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